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THE PROPER 


TY 


OF THE 


GovennMenT' 8 Interference with the Affairs 
of the Eas r- INDIA COMPANY, 
e 


Ess. C H day's experience proves the falli- 
bility of conjecture, even when eſta- 
| bliſhed on apparently t the fureft founda- 


tions. 1 


Having ſtated, indeed materially and 
ſubſtantialy proved, that the annual peace 
expenditure 


4 6 
expenditure of the ſtate, if decently, not 
profuſely, nor even amply provided for, 
could not be performed for leſs than 
ſixteen millions five hundred thouſand 
pounds; and having aſſerted, with truth, 5 
that the annual receipts have ſcarcely, on 
the moſt productive years of the public re- 
venue, exceeded twelve millions; ; and the 
neceſſary corollary, arifing out of theſe 
propoſitions, being an annual ſurplus or 
ſinking fund to the amount (if at all pro- 
portional) of at leaſt fifteen hundred thou- 
ſand Pounds, as a proviſion for great civil 


emergencies | or future wars, without which 
no ſyſtem of finance can be either reſpec- 
table or afſuredly permanent; andi it follow- 


ing of neceſſary conſequence from theſe pre- 
miſes, that the proper peace revenue, from 
ſomething more than twelve millions, which 
| is its preſent amount, ought to | be raiſed 


1 
to eighteen millions yearly :—theſe mat- 
ters, I ſay, being as I have repreſented 
them, I firmly believed the public affairs 

of this country were tolcrably embarraſſed, 
and weakly imagined Miniiters might find | 
full employment i in extricating them, with- 
out courting, and eagerly, through right 
and through wrong, aſpiring and graſping 
at the management of affairs fully in as 
great a ſtate of confuſion as our own. But 
1 find 1 greatly under-rated the cravings of 
the appetite of « our late rulers, who ſeem 
to have had ſtomach for all difficulties, 
however remote from the natural and need- 
ful courſe of their public functions, and 
however averſe the parties intereſted were 


to truſt their concerns to their direction. In 
conſequence of this canine hunger and thirſt 5 


: after regulation, 1 bill; was brought! in and 


paſſed by a very great majority of the Houſe | 
of 


4 
of Commons, to virtually conſolidate the 
embarraſſed concerns of the Eaſt-India 
Company, in direct oppoſition to the de- | 
fires of the proprietors, with the no lefs 
embarraſſed affairs of this unhappy coun- 
try. This bill has been thrown out by a | 
wiſe and virtuous majority in the Houſe of 
| Peers ; but as the majority there was but 
ſmall, and threats are thrown out (in or- 
| der to make it ſtill ſmaller) againſt Peers, 
for exerciſing their indiſpenſable diſtinctive 


prerogative duty of Siving honeſt counſel 5 


to their King; ; and as the fame majority, 


leagued to promote their own advance- 


ment and the ruin of the ſtate, till exiſts Lo 


and EX cults. in 'the Houſe of commons; 1 
| Jubt not but the ſams ſtrange deſtructive 
| meaſure will be reſumed, It therefore be- 


. comes the buſineſs of every well-wiſher to 


the proſperity of Britain, to oppoſe and 


(-9: 


to refute the ſpectous nothings offered to 


blind and to conceal from the public the 
deſigns of a dark and fatal tendency at- 
tached to it; and I think it my duty, 
moreover, and a juſtice due to the credi- 
tors of the public in particular, at leaſt, 
to ſuch as ſhall adhere to me, to proteſt 
and enter my diſſent i in their name againit. 
1 any increaſe of the public debt, by the ad- 
dition and incorporation of the debts of the 
Eaſt- India Company with thoſe of the pub- 
lic, in any manner, whether openly, or 


by implication and management. 


I now proceed to conſider Ma reaſons of- 
fered in vindication of the bill by which to 


daring a violation of every thing the laws 


D hold moſt ſacred was nyt. 


"The fiſt 1 that was inſiſted on, 
Wan chat the Company was brankrupt ; but 
| this 


"4.8 23 

this argument defeats itſelf, If they are 
bankrupt, the law has provided a due courſe 
of proceeding: Miniſters, or the Deputies 
of Miniſters, are not the proper aſſignees to 
the bankrupt”: 8 eſtate : . the trade 1s, more- 
over, by the civil death of the Company, | 
| Open to every ady enturer. But this pretext 
of bankruptcy! is but a flimſy diſguiſe eaſily 
ſeen through : Miniſters are not ſo eager to 
obtain the adminiſtration of the affairs of 
a banbrupt: the vittuous majority in the 
Houſe of Commons, increaſed without any 
viſible cauſe, or known ſucceſs, or advantage 
of any kind, real or pretended, obtained 
to the public from the cares of the late ad- 
miniſtration ;—increaſed, I fay, from a ſmall 
doubtful few in the diſapprobation of the | 
peace, toa ſteady, triumphant majority of | 
one hundred and fourteen i in the buſineſs of 
the Eaſt-India Company ; res no note ' 


appearance 


EE] 
appearance of a preſent bankruptcy in the 
 Company' s affairs; but to thoſe that do not 
know the incorruptible integrity and difin- 
tereſtedneſs of the Britiſh legiſlative bodies, 
gives an ugly hint and ſurmiſe of what s 


likely to happen i in future. Of bankruptcy 


{ need ſay no more ; 1 15 confutes itſelf. 


The next plea | is humanity, and a with 
L to reſtore in India a better and a juſter 
ſyſtem of government, leſs rapacious, and 
leſs oppreſſive to the natives. This is cer- 
tainly a fair and generous objedt; but how 
do the means correſpond with the end, or 
what folid proof have we that exceſſes do 
exiſt, or, at leaſt, have been carried to the 
ſingular and unnatural extent each parliamen- 
tary declaimer is pleaſed to aſſign to them ? 
Having forced the Company to bear a ſhare 
in all the fooliſh wars Britain involved her- 
B 2 | | iclf 


E 
ſelf in, money muſt be found, The ſmooth 
ſwindling methods of funding, without giv- 
ing the creditors adequate ſecurity for 
either principal or intereſt, are not prac- 
ticable in India. Selt-preſervation enforced 
the neceflity of violence, more obnoxious 
in the beginning, but, perhaps, in the end, 
leſs ruinous than the ſoft, fly deceits of 
Europe. Thoſe violent meaſures, palliated | 
by the neceſſity of ſclE-preſervation, except- 
ed, what remains but an ex parte charge, i in 
Reports to the Houſe of Commons, curious 
and voluminous indeed, but without con- 
frontation of the accuſed, or any other ne- 
ceſſary preliminary to condemnation, ſought 
by private equity, or required by public 
juſtice? We have only an inform maſs of 
matter, where diſappointment, vanity, and 
malevolence, - are too often prompted by 
management and deſign © to accuſe, and every 


= accuſation 


1 

accuſation is held forth as compleat evi- 
dence of guilt, Indeed, ſome accounts ſcat- 
tered through the vaſt abyſs of caſtern man- 
ners and cuſtoms, make by much the moſt 
uſeful and entertaining part of this exceed- 
ingly tedious farrago ; though in this part 
it falls far ſhort i in beauty of ſtyle and com- 
poſition, and probably does not much exceed 
in veracity, the Arabian Night Entertain- 
ments. — But grant that wrongs and injuſtice | 
prodominate, who are to reſtore the golden 

age in India? We know the late Miniſtry, 
their | habitudes, and connections; 3 from 
Brooks 8, then, it is fair to ſuppoſe the dar- 
ing Argonauts were to have ſailed in ſearch 
of the Golden Fleece : from Almack's our 
bold Pizarros muſt have taken their courſe. 
to civilize our new- acquired miniſterial 

Peru. Determined minds uſed to ſet fame : 
and fortune on the dies uncertain caſt : ſoft 


ſouls, 
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ſouls, overflowing with Chriſtian forbear- 


ance, and the milk of human kindneſs 


ſuckt in at the gaming - table, from ſuch 


apoſtles, alas ! I rather ſhould ſuſpect, 


With Ate by their ſide, come hot from hell, 
Shall in theſe confines, with a monarch's voice, 


Cry havoc ! and let flip the dogs of war, 


Yet 1 readily agree that | it may be proper 


to ſend out a well-choſen commiſſion of vi- 
ſitation and inſpection, with adequate and 
efficient powers from Parliament; though 
Jam greatly deceived, if they do not find 


that matters are much exaggerated. The 


Reports to the Houſe of Commons from 

- Committees are generally very falſe mediums | 
to view the object they treat of through : 8 
they are moved for common by perſons i in- 
tereſted in the event, ſedulouſſy attended by 
| them, and the materials are too often mo- 


delled at 


6 
delled and made up according to their views, | 
and to ſerve their purpoſes. 1 have there- 
fore ever greatly regretted the abolition of 
the board of trade, the fair, candid judges i in 
theſe matters, or who might be made ſo. 
The argument from the abuſe to the uſe, is 
not a fair conſequence; and I ſincerely and 
| earneſtly recommend the re-eſtabliſhment 
of that board. From the revenues of the | 
Duchy Court of Lancaſter now vacant, and 
a ſmall gleaning from the enormous over- 
7 grown ſine-cures in the Exchequer, this 
may be done without expence, and with 
great emolument to the Crown and to the 
5 public. 5 


It is, beſides, the height of abſurdity, to 
think the Indians are unhappy becauſe they 
do not live under the ſame conſtitution as 
| the inhabitants of this iſland, The govern- 5 
ment 


ment in that country, for a very long period of 
time, has been ſo unſettled, that no form of it 
that has any ſtability, or affords any degree 
of protection to the ſubjeQs that live under 
it, can be pronounced to be a bad one: in 
every other caſe, the weaker are almoſt 


ſure to be exterminated by thoſe that are 
ftronger. 


I ſhould eſteem it, in ſuch uncertainty of 
doing any good of any kind, extremely im- 
proper for the public to make a common 
cauſe with the Eaſt-India Company, fur- 
ther than I have already ſtated, and likewiſe 
by aſſiſting them with ſome neceſſary pe- 
cuniary aid in their preſent diſtreſs, The 
_ conſequences of the public taking upon 
themſelves the direction of the Company's 
trade, or even of their territorial acquiſi- 
tions, I apprehend would be molt ruinous. 
N 0 nation has ever attempted any thingof this 
kind 


1 
kind without being greatly loſers by tit, even 
where government was carried on principles 
infinitely more favourable to ſuch an enter- 
priſe than the free conſtitution of this coun- 
try admits of. 659 
France has often been compelled, in or- 
der to preſerve the trade to India and their 
Companics from linking, to interfere, and 
I believe 1s ſtill concerned in the national 
trade to India; but this is on mere com- 
pulſion and e and 1 is, and has over 

been, a very loſing buſineſs to the crown of 
France. If this is fo, then how much 
worſe muſt it be here, where the advan- 
tages taken of the public in every public 
| buſineſs are enormous: and indeed the un- 

certainty of the time of payment, and the 

difficulty of pafſt ing the account, do war- 
rant a demand of a great latitude at any time; 
: but at preſent, when the ordnance debentures : 


are at 30 per cent. diſcount, and the pavy bills, 
EE. which 


which carry an intereſt of 4 per cent. are 
at 17 per cent. diſcount, it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to ſay on what terms a contract 
with Government would be advantageous. 
In more ſettled times, I believe, 25 per 
cent. on cſtimate, and near 50 per cent. 
on arbitrary ſtatements, did not vary 
much from the difference, to the diſad- 
vantage of the public, betwixt public and 


private contracts for the fame perfor- 
mances. 


In this view, and it is a juſt one, no- 
thing but. abſolute neceſſity, and the ſure 
conſequence of loſing the trade altogether, 
could juſtify the interference of Govern- 
ment beyond the limits already aſſigned, 
if even theſe could juſtify it. But this ne- 
ceſlity i | happily entirely out of the 
Wy at earelent : : the Company anxiouſly 
deſire to go on with their trade: a 

for- 
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forbearance of duties due, is all they ail:, 
to the extent of, I think, a million. It it 
was three times as much, Government 
would be mad, if they heſitated in the 
alternative betwixt indulging them in their 
demand, : and taking their concerns into 
their own hands. The affairs of the Com- 
pany have been embarraſſed before ; ; they 
have borrowed large ſums from Govern- 
ment, which they have honeſtly repaid, 
Their ſurplus in peaceable times is very 
large; and if tranquillity is any way du- 
rable in India, and the adminiſtration of 
the Company 8 affairs 18 continued in the 
hands of that powerful genius of reſource, 
Mr. Haſtings, I make no doubt they will 
extricate themſelves with honour, and do 
8 juſtice to every creditor they have. I am 
at leaſt ſure, that this is giving the only 
chance of making them beneficial to this 
country; and it is what the Company is 
highly entitled to. 5 
Ca: have 
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I have often wondered upon what prin- 
ciple of policy one of our two great com- 
mercial companies ſhould be the enfant gale, 
the ſpoitt child of every adminiftration ; 
whit the other was treated like the ſtep- ſon 
of the ſtate, with every mark of jealouſy 
and un tind 1e{s, The merits of the Eaſt- 


India Company towards the nation are great 


and notorious, Whilſt every other country 


bas been taxing their ſubjects, in order to 
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ſupport their Eaſt. India trade, che Engliſh 
Eaſt-India Company has been the ſupport, 
to a good extent directly, and in a very great 
and eminent degree indirectly, of the Britiſh 
finances; and in the late war the Company 
maintained lone, in their dominions and 

enterpriſes, the luperiority which uſually 
attended the Britiſh arms in every quarter 
of the globe; and at laſt, in the acquiſitions 
| made by the Company” 8 arms, the material 
indif penſ; able ſacrifices to procure a neceſſary 
peace were found, Indeed, their expences 
n 


= ( 21 ) 


in the reduction of Pondicherry, and the 
value of it, and of the other reſtitutions made 
to the French by the definitive treaty of 
peace, ſeem to me a very onerous and moſt 
juſt debt on Britain, and why they are not 
ſtated as *fach by the Company, I cannot 
ſee any ſhadow of a reaſon. 


1t 1 was under the direction of their own 
. proprietary, uncoutr ouled by parliament, that 
the Company roſe to an uncxampled height 
of wealth and proſperity : ſince the inter- 
ference of parliament, their affairs have de- 
clined. Poſſibly now the patronage is ſo 
valuable and extenſive their conſtitution may 
be defective, by the too immediate depen- 
dence of the directors on the proprietors, 
who, by their brigues and cabals, overawe, 
and often make abor tive the beſt intentions 
of the directors. But matters of charter and 


property are ot ſo d flicult and delicate a 
nature, 


( 22 ) 
nature, that it is hard to fa, whether any 


attempt to remedy this might not do more 
harm than good. 


It is related, that Monſieur Colbert, 
Lewis the Fourteenth's very able miniſter of 
commerce and finance, and to whoſe me- 
mory France ſtands much indebted, called 
an aſſembly of the moſt eminent men in the 
French king's dominions in the commercial 
line, to whom he propoſed the confidera- 
tion, if any, a and what advantages might 
accrue to commerce by the interference of 
Government. The unanimous anſwer of 
the aſſembly was, Lalſes le Jus. let it 
| alone, | 


A new doctrine has been likewiſe attempted 
to be eſtabliſhed i in favour of the late India 
Bill, viz. That meaſures are not to be 
ſo fully and fairly canvaſſed as they ought, 

„ 


e 

but are to rely and be ſupported by the 
reſponſibility of the propoſer of them. 
The preſumption and abſurdity of ſuch a 
propoſition i is too great to require an an- 
ſwer. The reſponſibilty of the propoſer 
often would not procure bim ten pounds; 
and as to any thing ſanguinary, God knows! 


the hazard i is very, very trifling. Indeed, the 
_ perſons who avowedly, firſt by denial of 


Juſtice to America, plunged us into a war, 


and afterwards, by obſtinately perſevering 


in it, when experience had evinced the 


EO ſucceſs was impraQticable, and who by ſo 1 5 


doing have irretrievably (I fear) undone = 


| their country, enjoy in pomp and ſere- 
nity, even to oſtentation, the honours and 
lucrative employments heaped upon them. 
If juſtice is demanded | for glory, for 
wealth, for dominion loſt, they pay you 
with an idiot jeſt: if you want more, a 


1 ready vote of acquittal is at hand from a 
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i packt majorky. united on the moſt ſordid | 


principles, to promote each other's advan- 


tage, in open and abandoned violation, on one 


part of the coalition, of the faith a thou- 


fand times pledged to bring delinquents to 
- juſtice, who now are not only. Protected, 
but repreſented, with a falſchood and incon- ; 
ſidſtency that degrades human nature, as great, 
wiſe, and virtuous miniſters, by tboſe very men 
who not very many months ago ſtigmatized 


them as the baſe undoers of their country. 


"His « Majeſty has, however, been pleaſed 


to nominate a new miniſtry : they are - 


young and untried : 1 wiſh them well; and 


my poor ſupport ſhall be theirs, if they | 
deſerve it. 1 hope their real eſſedtial bond 
of union is at leaſt leſs dangerous than that 
of their predeceſſors, viz. through violation | 
of charters to obtain the plunder of India 
for themſelves and adherents. 


1 ſhould 


1 
1 ſhould have thought a  diffolution of 


Parliament neceſſary to have preceded, mn 


order to procure any ſtability in the ſettle- 
ment of a new miniſtry. The reaſon of- 
fered againſt this meaſure was quite trifling, 
viz. the delay of public buſineſs; for the 


Parliament would have been diſſolved, and 
a new one elected, in little more than : 


the period of uſual receſs at this time of the 


| yearz which receſs was not intended to 


have been ſhortened, af the late overthrow 
of the miniſtry had not taken place, 


Should the indecent. interruption of every 
thing that does not promote their own con- 

tinuance, ſtill prevail ; in a majority of the 
Houſe of Commons, the delay of public 
: buſineſs will be well compenſated by the 

5 facilities a new election will probably af- 


5 ford. and by the rapid progreſs of meaſures 


| beneficial and neceſſary to the public that 
5 ED will 
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will take place hereafter, which, under che 
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parties, cannot, in my poor opinion, ever 
be carried on with either certainty « or diſ- 
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But I ill dread the continuance of the 
preſent diſtractions. The politics of St. 
: James s have had ill luck for common, 
and, by ſome fatal aſcendancy, have gene- 
rally backwards trod the very paths they 
moſt anxiouſly ſought to ſhun, The fac- 
tion has emiſſaries {ſpread far and wide to 
pluck allegiance from men's hearts. It will - 


demand, on the part of the King, an ac- 


tive, unremitting attention to replace him- 


ſelf inthat ſtate of pre- eminence and influence 


RW | the conſtitution allows, and even requires. 
1 N 5 
lt Let this never be out of mind, When his 


Majeſty hunts the ſtag, let him reflect that 
he 


) 5 
he is himſelf the hunted ſtag, the royal 


| hart held at bay by a fierce, unrelenting 
: faction, who deny, or mean to Explain ; 


away, his deareſt, cleareſt prerogatives. ; 
A prince ſo virtuous, who never was even 
ſuſpected to mean any foul play to the 
ſtate, ought to command in every honeſt 
f ſervice, and he will command no other, 
thoſe ſervants whom he is now obliged to 
ſue to, and often is refuſed. Ingenuous open- 
neſs, and the onward path of fair ſincerity 
and prudent economy in private life, lead 
to peace of mind, and to heaven's beſt” 
gift, independence; they marſhal kings to 


greatneſs, to awe, and affectionate venera- | 


tion. I know the delicate ground I tread; 


125 but I owe much to my ſovereign, and, above 
all, TRUTH 3 and I will pay the debt, tho 


the moſt ungrateful office, yet the ſureſt 


pledge of real love and reſpect that I can 
give, | 


e 
give. What have 1 to fear? I have lived 
too long; 1 never wiſhed to ſurvive the | 
glory of my country; and I cannot form a 
wiſh ſo. mean as to ſurvive its Aberties. 

Whig as; I; am, if liberty muſt expire; 1 
Hold its Euthanaſia to be in a mild deſpo- 
tiſm. But in all the bills of mortality, of 
| human grandeur, never ſure was ſo ſtrange 


tf 55 cataſtrophe recorded, as a king taken pri- 


| ; ſeoner, and a. great and glorious conſtitution 
= {quirted to death, by the ſpoutings of a 
lf | i: ſet of prodigal, undone, . fribliſh, 
| 1 impudent Eton den Eien 26: e 


Culborn, Jan. 1, 1 784. 138 


